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into his grave.    And soon afterwards the famous old imperial
residence followed his example.
One more word about northern Italy. The kingdom has no
coal but it has an almost unlimited supply of water-power. This
water-power was just being harnessed when the Great War broke
out. The next twenty years will see a tremendous development
of this cheap form of electricity. The lack of raw materials will
always remain a difficult problem. But with the proverbial in-
dustry of the average Italian citizen, his very sober mode of liv-
ing, and his moderate needs, Italy will be a dangerous rival for
other countries which are rich in raw material but poor in man-
power.
On the western side, the great plain of the Po is cut off from
the Mediterranean by the Ligurian Alps, the connecting link
between the Alps proper and the Apennines. The southern
slopes of the Ligurian Alps, completely protected against the
cold breezes from the north, form part of the famous Riviera,
the winter playground of all Europe, or rather of that part of
Europe which can afford a lengthy railway trip and fairly expen-
sive hotels. Its chief city is Genoa, the chief port of the modern
kingdom and a city of imposing marble palaces, relics of the day
when Genoa was the most dangerous rival of Venice for the
colonial spoils of the Near East.
Towards the south of Genoa lies another small plain, that of
the river Arno. The Arno takes its origin among the mountains
about twenty-five miles north-east of Florence. It flows through
the heart of that city which during the Middle Ages lay on the
highroad that connected Rome, the centre of Christianity, with
the rest of Europe, and which was able to use this favoured com-
mercial position so cleverly that ere long it became the most im-
portant banking centre of the world. One family especially, that
of the Medici, showed such brilliant gifts for that sort of work
that they finally became hereditary rulers of the whole of Tus-
cany and were able to make their home town the most marvellous
artistic centre of the fifteenth and sixteenth, centuries.